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I. 

From   the    Records   of 
Quarter  Sessions.* 

Quicquid  agunt  homines,  wtum,  timor,  ira, 

wluptas, 
gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  Itbelli. 

The  genealogist,  being  a  minute  or 
microscopic  investigator,  can  afford  to 
neglect  nothing:  every  scrap  of  paper 
bearing  a  name  and  date  may  be  of  use  to 
him,  but  how  much  more  so  when  details 
of  place,  occupation,  misdeed,  misfortune, 
etc.,  are  added. 

*  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  should  consult  also 
the  "Pedigree  Register  "  (published  by  G.  F.  T.Sherwood,  50, 
Beecrofl  Road,  Brockley,  London,  S.E.),  for  Sept.,  1908,  in  which 
may  be  found  a  short  article  on  "  Criminal  Records." 
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The  Records  of  Quarter 
Rich  in  -      .  f 

Genealogical      SeSS1°ns  are   comPosed  of 

EYidence.  such  details'  and  Practically 
every  scrap  of  them  con- 
tains possible  material  for  or  evidence  of 
some  one's  genealogical  position.  The 
matter,  for  the  most  part,  deals  with  the 
"  submerged  tenth "  in  its  relation  to  the 
more  solid,  stable,  or  respectable  classes  of 
society  :  for  if  in  the  Parish  Register 

" where  to  be  born  and  die 

of  rich  and  poor  is  all  the  history," 

the  intervening  gap  between  birth  and 
dissolution  may  be  filled  in,  perchance, 
from  the  Quarter  Sessions  papers,  for  of 
these  last  we  may  say  "  to  live,  suffer,  pay,  or 
be  a  social  nuisance,"  is  the  enlivening 
narrative. 

The  writer  does  not  propose  in  this 
place  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  multi- 
farious records  (that  will  be  another  story) 
which  are,  or  should  be,  preserved  by  every 
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English  county;  we  may  judge  of  their 
interest  on  the  principle  of  "ex  pede 
Herculem,"  the  superficial  survey  of  one 
section  only  (and  that  a  discarded  section) 
reveals  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
remainder. 

Invaluable  to        ,  DealitlS  with  the  whole 
Parish  county,  the  documents 

Historians.  anc*  PaPers  are  drawn  from 
and  refer  to  every  village 
and  hamlet,  and  no  published  parish  history 
can  be  regarded  as  complete  if  its  compiler 
have  not  studied  these  records,  whence  so 
much  detail  of  general  and  personal  interest 
is  gleaned,  or  rather  reaped,  so  copious  is 
the  supply. 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  necessity  of 
providing  more  space  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  continually  accumulating  records 
led  to  the  eviction  from  the  Record  Room 
at  Aylesbury  of  a  large  quantity  of  rolls  as 
being  useless  for  business  purposes.  "  After 
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examination  by  someone  from  the  British 

Museum,  who  did  not  care  to  have  them, 

they  were  handed  over  to  the  Buckingham- 

N  tfl    t  d         shire  Archaeological  Society 

for  what  they  were  worth  " 
Records.  „  .  , 

(official  statement).    Stored 

on  shelves  in  the  rooms  of  this  Society,  the 
evicted  rolls  remained  for  years  without 
apparently  exciting  the  inquisitiveness,  far 
less  the  interest,  of  anyone,  until  one  day 
the  writer  casually  took  down  a  roll,  and 
on  opening  the  begrimed  and  dusty  bundle, 
read  on  the  first  paper  the  sign  manual  of 
John  Wilkes.  This  discovery  led  to  closer 
investigation,  which  revealed  that  the  col- 
lection of  documents  was  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  receipts  and  accounts  for 
payments  made  by  the  County  Treasurer. 

These  Treasurers'*  Rolls 
form  bnt  one  section  only 
of  the  Records  in  the  care  of 
the  Gustos  Rotulorum,  and  will  alone  be  the 
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subject  of  this  paper,  with  some  mention  of 
a  few  papers  which  have  been  wrapped  up 
in  these  bundles,  either  carelessly  or  in  error. 

Here  we  have  evidence  that  the  Trea- 
surer paid  the  parish  constables  for  removing 
paupers,  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
County  Jail  and  caring  for  the  prisoners 
therein,  the  cost  of  transport  of  troops 
through  the  county,  the  expenses  of  Sheriffs' 
Officers  for  apprehending  vagrants  and 
criminals,  Coroners'  charges  and  expenses 
of  inquests,  for  keeping  the  wives  and 
families  of  men  who  were  serving  in  the 
militia,  for  the  keep  of  debtors  in  the  jail, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  documents  in  great- 
Passes  for 

Vagrants.        est     abundance     are     the 
removal    orders    or    passes, 

requiring  the  parish  constables  to  convey 
towards  their  place  of  legal  settlement  the 
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paupers  or  vagrants  named  therein.*  Each 
of  these  passes  gives  the  name  and  signature 
of  one  or  more  magistrates,  the  names  and 
signatures  of  (often)  two  parish  constables, 
with  at  least  one  name  of  a  pauper  with  the 
legal  settlement.  Most  of  these  papers  give 
more  than  one  pauper's  name,  two  or  more 
may  appear,  while  instances  of  whole 
families  are  quite  common,  and  the  details 
of  age  and  occupation  frequently  appear. 

Stray  specimens  of  these  passes  are  found 
in  many  parish  chests,  but  seldom  or  never 
in  any  abundance,  as  the  parish  chest  is  not 
the  place  for  them  ;  as  evidence  of  expend- 
iture for  which  the  County  Treasurer  had 
to  account,  the  proper  place  for  the  passes  as 
vouchers  is  with  the  Treasurers'  Rolls,  and 
it  is  there  that  they  are  found  in  hundreds. 
On  pages  iii.  and  iv.  will  be  found  reduced 
fac-similes  of  both  sides  of  such  a  voucher. 

*  See  "  Some  Special  Studies  in  Genealogy,"  p.  78. 
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The  larger  part,  by  far, 
"Moved  on"      of   the§e    remoyal    Qrders 

concerns    but   few    of    the 
Great  Mam  .  ,  ,  ,  .         r 

parish  constables;    for,   as 
Roads. 

the    paupers    were    passed 

chiefly  along  the  great  main  roads,  the 
parishes  on  these  highways  naturally  had 
more  pauper  business  for  the  constable  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  same  official  in  a  parish 
situated  away  from  the  great  lines  of  traffic. 
In  Bucks,  the  bulk  of  the  paupers  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  parish  constables 
at  Little  Brickhill  and  Stony  Stratford,  the 
places  where  Watling  Street  enters  and 
leaves  the  county  on  its  ten-mile  course 
through  it ;  and  at  Colnbrook  and  Taplow 
on  the  Bath  Road.  The  constables  whose 
sphere  of  usefulness  included  the  places  just 
mentioned  did  more  passing  than  all  the 
remaining  constables  in  the  county  put 
together  and  multiplied  by  two.  If  the 
student  of  vagrancy  wish  to  exhaust  the 
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subject,  lie  must  study  the  great  trunk  roads, 
especially  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
removal  orders  which  will  be  found  to  explain 
and  supplement  many  an  entry  in  the  parish 
registers ;  it  may  here  be  noted  that  the 
contents  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Records 
does  not  so  much  give  genealogical  infor- 
mation as  facts  for  enriching  the  pedigree 
chart,  and  showing  that  the  persons  of 
whom  it  is  composed  were  real  live  people. 

Though     the     duty    of 

passing  paupers    was   that 
Cripple  8 .  \ 

~  of  a  parish  constable,  where 

Contractor. 

the  passings  were  numerous 

a  special  official,  who  was  not  necessarily 
the  constable,  seems  to  have  been  appointed, 
and  to  have  retained  the  place  for  years. 
This  official  was  called  the  Cripple  Contractor, 
and  received  a  salary  for  "  relieving,  passing, 
conveying  and  maintaining  cripples  and 
vagrants  in  and  through  the  county."  The 
names  of  the  Cripple  Contractors  appear  not 
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only  on  their  receipts  but  on  other  papers, 
and  occasional  mention  of  a  wife  or  son  may 
make  for  genealogical  interest,  e.g.,  at  Easter, 
1762,  Mary  Hawkins  (widow  of  William), 
Cripple  Contractor  of  Stony  Stratford,  signed 
a  receipt  for  salary,  having  succeeded  her 
late  husband  in  the  post. 

For  many  years  one  John  Ping  officiated 
at  Little  Brickhill.  Study  of  the  register  in 
that  parish  tells  us  that  in  1701  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Ping,  "  collornaker,"  and 
Susannah,  his  wife,  was  baptized  13  July ; 
and,  again,  1764,  Feb.  17,  John  Ping,  aged 
102,  buried  ;  and  on  u  4  May,  1760,  John 
Ping,  an  adult  on  a  sick  bed,  baptized." 
This  last  entry  probably  refers  to  our  old 
friend's  tardy  admission  to  the  church,  and 
we  may  feel  satisfied  that,  after  a  well  spent 
life,  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

a       .          ,.  The  above  is  a  sample 

Supplementing      r     -  _ 

the  Parish        °f    the    ^   ^        ****" 

Registers.         Session  Records  may  help 

out  evidence  in  the  register, 
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for,  though  the  writer  has  turned  up  several 
" contractors'"  or  constables'  names  in 
various  registers,  as  a  rule  the  register 
makes  no  reference  to  their  occupation.  In 
the  register  above  quoted  occur  entries  like 
this : — "  1736,  June  22.  A  poor  woman  that 
died  in  childbed  at  John  Hands,  buried." 
John  was  son  of  Henry  Hands,  petty  con- 
stable and  cripple  contractor,  proved  by 
these  county  accounts. 

In    examining    these 
The  Transport  ,      r 

.  _  records  of  county  expenses, 

of  Troops. 

one  is  struck  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  military  affairs  crop  up. 
There  are  many  papers  dealing  with  the 
transport  of  troops.  A  roll  taken  at  ran- 
dom, viz.,  that  endorsed  "  Easter  Sessions, 
1735,"  contains  thirty  orders  to  the  con- 
stables of  different  parishes  to  "impress," 
or  "find,"  or  "  require,"  wagons  and  horses 
for  the  use  of  troops  on  the  march  : 

e-g.,  i  April,  1735.     Order  to  Constables 
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of  Woughton  and  Great  Woolston 
to  supply  two  waggons,  each  drawn 
by  five  horses,  to   convey  baggage 
of   Capt.    Roberts'  troop  of   horse 
from  Fenny  Stratford  to  Towcester. 
The    allowance  was    one    shilling    per 
mile    for    each    wagon,   and    two    drivers 
accompanied    each    team.     The  transport 
was  visually  ordered  to  be  ready  at  an  early 
hour,  3.0  or  4.0  a.m.,  at  some  inn.     Besides 
the    names    of    the    magistrates    and    the 
constables,    these    papers    always    give    a 
description  of  the  troops,  whether  horse  or 
foot,   and    the  names    of    the    responsible 
officers,   and    the  signs   of   the   inns,   e.g., 
"  Bull,"  and  "Three  Swans,"  Stony  Strat- 
ford;   "Bull,"  and  "Bell,"  Winslow,  etc., 
etc.     Some  of   these  licensed   houses  still 
remain,  to  be  crushed  possibly  by  future 
"licensing    bills,"   the    outcome   of   rabid 
political  jealousy.    From  these  papers  can 
be    gleaned    items    concerning    regiments 
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which  were  disbanded,  and  material  to 
enlarge  the  history  of  those  whose  records 
are  imperfect. 

Who  said  that,  outside 
Soldiers  ma      A,         .    ,,      ,       ' 

the  priesthood,  there  were 
Pedigree.  . 

but  two  callings  fit  for  a 

gentleman,  viz.,  fighting  and  farming :  the 
two  primaeval  industries,  War  and  the 
Chase,  which  modern  society  largely  re- 
linguishes  to  its  two  extremes?  None  will 
deny  that  the  presence  of  a  soldier  in  a 
pedigree,  especially  if  he  have  seen  active 
service  and  participated  in  notable  events, 
gives  a  tinge  of  romance  and  a  touch  of 
dignity  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking. 
The  pedigrees  of  the  upper  classes  usually 
show  soldiers  in  every  generation  ;  there  are 
also  families  of  hereditary  soldiers  to  be 
found  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  these  Quarter 
Sessions  Records  again  serve  to  remind 
us  of  those  unknown  and  almost  forgotten 
heroes,  who  have  died  in  their  thousands 
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all  over  this  globe,  that  we  might  have 
security  and  dominion  and  be  great  among 
nations. 

The  genealogist     can 

Support  for  the  *           T.  f    ,. 

regard  with     satisfaction 
Families 

of  Militiamen.      such  a  PaPer  as  the    fo1" 
lowing,     which,     being 

officially  drawn  up  and  doubtless  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  an  auditor,  must  needs 
be  authenticated  fact : 

1761.     A  bundle  labelled  "  17  Jan.,  1761. 
Militia." 

An  Act,  3ist  Geo.  II.,  required  every 
Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  "  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  called  England  "  to 
allow  the  family  of  every  Militia- 
man ordered  into  actual  service 
such  weekly  allowance  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  any  one  J.P.,  and  such 
allowance  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  County. 
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BUCKS.,  To  wit.  To  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  of  the  parish  of  Stone  in  the 
County  of  Bucks,  aforesaid. 

£iow7Tpher  wtt       In  Pursuance  of,  and  by 

wur  Olin  Virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 


Husbandry,  for  the  -,       •       ,  <  -,  r  i   • 

wife-one  Day  for  made  in  the  33rd  year  of  his 

one    Child  —  Two  .  ,  .  . 

Days  for  two  child-  present  Maiestv  s  Reign,  in  tins 

ren—  Three  Days  for    r  J        J 

made    and 


whose  Hand  and  Seal  are  here- 
unto set,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  of  and  for 
this  County,  Do  hereby,  in  his 
Majesty's  Name,  order  and  re- 
quire you  to  pay  unto  Mary 
Hopcraft,  the  wife  of  John 
Hopcraft,  of  your  Parish. 

A  private   Militia    Man, 
now  in  actual    Service,    the 
sum  of  One  Shilling  and  Six- 
pence per  week,  and   also  to 
their  five  children  hereunder 
(Ten-  deleted  and  named  (who  are  under  the  age 
*•          a  of  Ten  Years,  as  appears  to 
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me  on  due  Examination  had 
in  to  the  Premises,  and  that  the 
said  Family  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves),  the  sum  of 
Five  Shillings  per  week,  until 
you  receive  Orders  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  such  Allowances 
will  be  reimbursed  unto  you 
by  the  Treasurer  of  this 

Hereuncler      insert  CoilUty,     Ollt     of     tllC     ptlbKck 

the  Names   of   the  _ 

Children  and  their  StOCK. 
respective    ages  as 

near  as    can    be  Hereof  fail   not  at  your 

known,   to  prevent 

'they  arenTentSYears    Petil>  Givetl    Ullder    mY  Halld 

and  Seal  this  251/1  Day  of 
May,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord, 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty. 

Hugh  B.  Bell. 

Ann  Hopcraft,  aged  Eleven  Years. 
Thomas  Hopcraft,  aged  Nine  Y 
John  Hopcraft,  aged  Seven  Years  J 
Sarah  Hopcraft,  aged  Five  Years. 
William  Hopcraft)  aged  Two  YeaQ 
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The  name  of  the  man,  the  names  of  his 
wife  and  children,  with  ages  of  the  last,  the 
parish  the  family  lived  in,  the  date,  etc.,  all 
combine  to  make  an  interesting  and  useful 
document,  as  well  as  a  record  of  the  military 
service  of  the  paterfamilias.  Some  of  these 
forms  are  countersigned  by  the  overseers, 
e.g.)  the  allowance  to  Mary,  wife  of  Ezekiel 
Verney,  of  Stewkeley,  is  endorsed  by  Tos. 
Cooke  and  John  Webb,  Over-Scares,  and 
attested  by  Foster  Ray,  of  Aylesbury. 

During  certain   periods 
Passes  for        ^ 

_  ...  _      the  very    numerous  passes 

Soldiers  and         _    . 

,,  .  T,  .,.  relating:  to  soldiers  and 
their  Families. 

soldiers  families  constitute 

melancholy  evidence  of  the  privations  and 
hardships  suffered  by  many  brave  men, 
e.g.)  temp.  Anne,  large  numbers  of  disabled 
soldiers  were  sent  to  their  legal  settlements 
by  the  agency  of  the  Poor  Law.  Taking  a 
roll  by  chance,  we  find,  at  Michaelmas, 
1708,  Henry  Hands,  one  of  the  constables  of 
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Little  Brickliill,  accounting  for  ten  maimed 
and  sick  soldiers,  often  with  wives  and 
families,  passed  by  him  in  three  months ; 
and  his  fellow  constable,  John  Ping  (pre- 
viously noticed),  accounting  for  twelve 
soldiers  during  the  same  period,  and  also 
for  soldiers'  widows  ;  and  in  1713,  for  twelve 
invalid  soldiers  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  their  names  being  given.  Let  us  rescue 
some  of  them  from  oblivion  even  if  only  for 
five  minutes  and  think  with  grateful  respect 
of  John  Mackerley,  Kdw.  Harden,  Thos. 
West,  Wm.  Green,  John  Tooth,  Moris 
Kenney,  Tho.  Walker,  Ralph  Ambury,  etc. 
Sometimes  they  died  on  the  road,  and  many 
an  entry  in  parish  registers  states  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

Hundreds  of  these  men  whose  courage 
and  staunchness,  directed  by  the  genius  of 
John  Churchill  (who  respected  his  soldiers 
and  they  in  their  turn  were  devoted  to  him), 
won  renown  for  their  country,  were  passed 
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crippled  and  invalided  to  their  place  of 
settlement.  Among  them,  surely,  many  a 
"  Corporal  Trim,"  who,  not  so  fortunate  as 
the  original  "  Jas.  Butler,"  to  find  a  kindly 
and  sympathetic  master  in  another  Captain 
Toby  Shandy,  and  an  appreciative  Sterne  to 
immortalise  him,  returned  to  his  native 
village  but  to  die. 

Officered  by  gentlemen 
The  Social  , ,   7  *  - 

and  manned  by  blackguards 
Sinners'  Meta-  &.  . 

,      .  has    been    the    description 

morphosis,  .    . 

applied  to  Britain's  con- 
quering hosts,  and  that  courage  and  enter- 
prise are  attributes  of  many  a  social  sinner 
is  a  proved  truth.  The  Mutiny  Act  of  1703 
empowered  the  Queen  to  pardon  capital 
offenders  who  would  enlist,  and  these  men 
were  keenly  competed  for  by  colonels,  as 
they  cost  nothing  and  were  usually  of  good 
physique.  In  1704  an  Act  liberated  insol- 
vent debtors  who  would  either  serve  or  find 
a  recruit,  and  the  officers  sought  for  the 
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bankrupts  as  ardently  as  they  did  for  the 
sheep  stealer,  poacher  or  homicide.  The 
Rolls  we  are  considering  furnish  illustrations 
of  all  this,  e.g.,  1781,  August  7,  expenses  for 
taking  Wm.  Wynne,  a  convict,  to  have  him 
attested  in  the  49th  Regiment,  etc.  In  this 
way  many  a  man,  doubtless,  proved  by  his 
subsequent  martial  ardour  the  wisdom  of 
saving  him  from  the  rope,  for  hanging,  at 
that  date,  the  penalty  for  many  minor  sins, 
destroyed  numerous  young  lives  who  had 
never  had  a  chance  of  exhibiting  their 
better  qualities. 

The    papers,    etc.,    re- 
Records  of 

the  County       ferrmg  to  the  county  Jai1 
Jail  mention  very  many  names, 

in  fact,  few  of  the  common 
surnames  in  the  county  are  absent ;  probably 
an  exhaustive  search  would  reveal  instances 
of  all.  The  quarterly  bread  bills  were  made 
out  in  detail  by  the  bakers  supplying  the 
prisoners,  each  baker  giving  the  names  of 
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the  prisoners,  divided  into  debtors  and  felons, 
and  the  amount  of  bread  had  by  each  ;  dates 
against  each  name  show  when  the  prisoner 
was  admitted  and  discharged,  and  these  lists 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuous  register 
of  all  the  jail-birds. 

The     surgeons'     and 
Surgeons'  Al         .    , ,  .„ 

°  apothecaries'  bills  are  more 

interesting  on  account  of 
the  obsolete  terms  used,  than  for  any  genea- 
logical information  they  may  impart ;  for 
seldom  is  a  name  mentioned,  beyond  that,  of 
course,  of  the  surgeon  or  apothecary,  and 
here  an  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds,  for 
the  professional  mantle  of  the  father  de- 
scended upon  the  shoulders  of  the  son, 
teste  the  accounts. 

Thos.  Williams,  of  Aylesbury,  apothe- 
cary, has  the  following  items  in  his  account, 
paid  by  the  Treasurer  in  1 707  : — 

21  Jan.,   dressing  and  curing  a  sore  leg,  and  purging 
potion,  Wm.  Hartley,  155.  8d, 
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23  Jan.,  a  pectoral  apozem,  John  Hebert,  is.  id. 

24  Jan.,  ajulip,  Whitbread,  is.  6d. 
6  Feb.,  8  boluses,  Wm.  Smith,  35. 

etc.,  etc.  In  after  years  Wilson  Williams, 
perhaps  son  of  Thomas,  sent  in  accounts 
and  charged  the  justices  for  such  articles  as 
Daffy's  elixir,  a  lambative,  a  mithridate, 
restringent  confections,  nervous  electuaries, 
chalybeate  tinctures,  carminative  glysters, 
fc.r.X.*  All  no  doubt  approved  by  the  official 
surgeon,  (circa  1735  he  was  Noah  Pitcher), 
and  passed  by  Francis  Woodcock,  county 
jailer  for  years,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  Woodcock.  Records  of  the  com- 
mon place  shew  us  that  dynasties  of  parish- 
clerks,  jailers  and  other  minor  officials  exist 
and  flourish  as  dynasties  may  in  royal 
positions. 

Other    items    in    the 
The  Jailer  and  r.,     T  .,        ,  .  , 

„        .  accounts  of  the  Jailer,  which 

Genealogy.  .  ' 

may  interest    possible   de- 

*  In  1760  Archdale  Williams  signs  the  bill. 
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scendants,   are    payments    for  transporting 
felons  to  the  plantations  in  America : 

At  Easter,  1735,  transporting  Jno.  Hay- 
craft,  £2  2s. 

Extraordinary  provision  for  Philip 
Thomas,  sentenced  to  death,  75.  6d. 

Conveying  Jno.  Dodgworthy  to  Winslow 
to  stand  in  pillory,  IDS. 

In  1724,  more  transporting  of  felons. 

In  1782,  account  of  Thos.  Smith,  for 
conveying  Geo.  Tredwell  to  a  hulk 
at  Woolwich,  ^3  35.,  and  conveying 
other  convicts. 

In  1783,  taking  John  Meajor  in  hold  and 
having  to  prison,  expenses  at  Thos. 
Hebbes',  and  at  "eight  bells,"  ex- 
penses at  Will  Heavill's,  etc.,  etc., 
at  Bletchley. 

8  Jan.,  1783,  expenses  for  taking  Win. 
Davis  for  horse  stealing  at  Bletchley. 
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All  the  above  names  are  found  in 
Bletchley  register,  and  the  "  Eight  Bells" 
is  still  the  chief  hostelry,  and  well  known 
to  hunting  men. 

In  1778,  charges  for  taking  more 
convicts  to  "  Woolige,"  and  conveying 
Stephen  Fisher  to  Winslow  to  have  him 
whipped. 

The  above  examples  are  taken  by  chance 
from  a  portion  only  of  the  rolls,  and  will 
serve  to  show  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  personal  detail  to  be  found  therein. 

Examinations    of   "  in- 
Intruders.         truders"  as  to  their  legal 
settlement  occur  frequently, 
and   are   nearly   always    interesting    docu- 
ments,* e.g.,  28  Oct.,   1740,   Anne  Forsythe, 
single,  said  she  was  born  in  New  England, 
brought  to  this  kingdom  at  four  years  old, 
and  brought  up  until  16  in  the  parish  of 
Standropp,  Durham,  etc. 

*  See  "Some  Special  Studies  in  Genealogy,"  pp.  79  1083. 
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4  Dec.,  1740.  Bliz.  Phenix,  wife  of 
William,  states  that  about  seven  years  ago 
she  was  married  to  Christopher  Chappell, 
who  served  his  apprenticeship  to  Adam 
Smith,  cordwayner,  of  Brigstreet,  in  the 
City  of  Peterborough,  and  that  she  was  once 
sent  thither  by  the  Earl  of  Grafton  by  an 
order,  and  that  the  said  city  accepted  her, 
that  the  said  Chappell  is  dead,  and  she 
buried  him  in  Peterborough,  she  then 
married  Will.  Phenix,  cordwayner,  and  that 
he  has  left  her  almost  half  a  year,  and  she 
does  not  know  to  what  parish  or  place  he 
belongs,  etc.  Before  Sam.  Welles. 

The  missing  Phenix  may  have  belonged 
to  Stony  Stratford,  as  the  name  occurs  in 
the  register  there  :  1694,  July  14.  Mrs.  Ann 
Phenix,  a  stranger  at  "  Three  Swans,"  bur. 

Each  quarter  the 
Coroners  ~  v  ,  r 

Coroners  sent  in  a  list  of 
Inquests.  -  ,  -  -  .  , 

the  inquests  each  had  held, 

giving    date,     place,     name,    verdict,    etc. 
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These  supplement  the  parish  registers  in 
ample  style.  The  writer  has  looked  up  a 
few,  of  which  the  following  are  interesting 
samples : 

1762.     Feb.  5,  at  Fenny  Stratford,  inquest  on  Sarah 
Bowler,  who  was  killed  accidentally  by  a  cow. 

This  death  is  not  entered  in  either 
Bletchley  or  Fenny  Stratford  (contiguous 
parishes,  Fenny  having  been  up  to  1724 
part  of  Bletchley)  registers.  The  name  is  a 
common  one  and  very  plentiful  now.  Of 
course,  the  body  may  have  been  buried  else- 
where, but  most  likely  it  was  buried  at 
Fenny  and  not  entered,  as  it  was  the  custom 
to  keep  notes  of  the  baptisms,  etc.,  and  enter 
them  up  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

1772.    Oct.  i.   Inquest  on  Robert  Cook,  found  drowned 
at  Fenny  Stratford. 

Again  no  entry  in  register.  The  name 
is  that  of  quite  a  numerous  class  in  the 
place. 

1781.     Feb.  14,  at  Wavendon.     Inquest  on  Mary  Cox, 
found  dead. 
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In  Wavendon  register.  Feb.  16,  Mary 
Cox,  buried.  No  mention  of  inquest. 

1782.    Dec.  22.    Inquest  on  John  Parker,  of  Bletchley, 
lunatic,  hanged  himself. 

No  entry  in  the  register.  A  common 
local  name. 

1782.  Nov.  30.     Inquest  at  Bow  Brickhill,  on  Thos. 
Hobbs,  found  dead. 

In  Bow  Brickhill  register.  Nov.  30, 
buried  Thomas  Hobbs,  of  Shenly,  Poor.  No 
mention  of  the  inquest,  but  information  as 
to  his  "  legal  settlement." 

1783.  Aug.  29.    Inquest  at  Fenny  Stratford  on  Samuel 
Carpenter,  a  lunatic,  who  drowned  himself. 

In  Bletchley  register :  Augst.  30.  Samuel 
Carpenter,  of  Fenny  Stratford,  labourer,  was 
buried,  aged  30  years.  Here,  again,  no 
mention  of  the  tragedy. 

1787.    Sept.  15.    Inquest  at  Bletchley  on  Francis  Nash, 
died  by  Visitation  of  God. 
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In  the  parish  register  :  Sept.  16.  Francis 
Nash,  of  Bletchley,  gardener,  aged  52  years, 
buried. 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  defects 
of  the  burial  register  as  a  chronicle  of 
cause-of-death  are  manifested,  and  even 
warrant  a  doubt  as  to  whether  omission  to 
register  was  not  more  frequent  than  we 
suppose.  Genealogically  considered,  the 
crowner's  quest  is  not  very  illuminating. 
That  a  nameless  body  died  by  the  Visitation 
of  God  does  not  convey  a  great  deal,  but 
that  So-and-so  was  murdered  by  her 
husband  imparts  lurid  interest  to  a  possible 
pedigree.  The  subsequent  career  of  the 
criminal  may  be  traced  in  the  indictment 
rolls,  and  charges  by  the  jailer  for  the 
ceremony  of  suspension  and  subsequent 
interment  (unless  his  friends  took  the  body 
away,  or  it  was  anatomised  by  the  surgeons) 
may  develop  and  end  the  story  opened  by 
the  Coroner. 
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1782.  Oct.  20.  Inquest  at  Newport 
Pagnell  on  John  Odell,  slain  by 
Thos.  Hurndall. 

I7^3-  June  23.  Inquest  at  Astwood  on 
David  Ireland,  slain  by  John  Glide- 
well. 

1776.  July  8.  Inquest  at  Olney  on 
Ann  Chandler,  killed  by  Win.  Bride. 

1787.  Aug.  i.  Inquest  at  Braggenham 
on  Ann,  wife  of  Nicholas  Day, 
murdered  by  her  husband. 

Etc.,  etc. 

Then  there  are  orders  for 

payment     for     keeping     a 
ChUdren.         !,  County  child  ,, 


John  and  Bridgett  Coleshill  were  paid 
for  the  keep  of  "  William,  a  male  bastard 
child,  begotten  on  the  body  of  Jane  White- 
bread,  and  borne  in  the  County  Goale,"  etc., 
and  in  1725  the  same  couple  were  remune- 
rated for  caring  for  James  Absolam,  a 
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county  child.  Consigned  to  hireling  care 
because  of  deserted  and  friendless  condition, 
these  children  may  in  after  life  have  become 
known  by  the  surname  of  their  adoptive 
parents,  and  perhaps  passed  as  their  off- 
spring ;  such  episodes  are  by  no  means  un- 
common now,  and  were,  doubtless,  much 
commoner  in  the  more  casual  and  less  exact- 
ing time  of  the  iSth  century;  especially 
among  the  lower  classes. 

Among  the  more  interest- 
Certificates  of     .        P  , 
_     „       .,  ing  of  the  casual  documents 

Conformity.       .   °    ,   ,    . 

included  in    the  rolls  are 

the  certificates  of  conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England,  granted  to  those  suspected  of 
being  Papists  or  Recusants.  Recusants  in 
English  lav/  are  those  who  neglect  or  refuse 
to  attend  the  public  worship  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  penalties  and  disabili- 
ties of  the  papist  recusant  were  very  severe, 
and  date  from  I.  Eliz.,  they  could  neither 
inherit,  purchase,  nor  acquire  land,  nor  hold 
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office,  nor  bring  an  action  at  law,  etc.,  etc. 
The  certificates  of  conformity  must  have 
caused  much  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  grantor  and  grantee,  but 
we  of  the  later  ages  may  thank  them  for 
preserving  to  us  a  considerable  amount  of 
information ;  the  fac-siniile  certificate  on  p.  ii. 
may  be  regarded  as  typical,  though  the  form 
was  not  always  the  same. 

These  certificates  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  descendants,  as  the  recusant  was 
usually  of  substance  and  worth  harrying; 
probably  no  one  bothered  much  about 
pauper  recusants.  In  the  given  specimen 
we  find  that  Wm.  Hartley  preferred  to  go 
to  another  parish  to  "conform."  In  the  follow- 
ing case  the  recusant  did  the  same. 

Ed.  Edmonds,  minister,  and  Robert 
Thorp  and  William  Watkins,  churchwardens, 
of  Hardwick,  certified  that  Charles  Pilsworth, 
of  Oving,  took  the  sacrament  in  Hardwick 
Church  on  5th  October,  1729.  The  wit- 
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nesses  being  William  Dawney,  of  Aylesbury, 
innholder,  and  Robert  Bates,  servant  to  the 
said  Charles  Pilsworth. 

A  stray  document  (the 
An  Assault.  only  one  of  the  kind  found 
so  far  by  the  writer)  dated 
6  Sept.,  1729,  is  an  order  to  the  constables 
and  keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Olney  to  arrest  Susanna,  wife  of  Theodore 
Wakeman,  mason ;  Mary  Abraham,  spinster : 
Eliza  Osborne,  spinster;  Edward  Boswell, 
laborer ;  Mary,  wife  of  John  Partridge,  la- 
borer ;  who,  with  divers  other  persons 
unknown,  did,  in  the  market  place  of  Olney, 
in  a  riotous  manner  on  Monday  last,  assault 
and  beat  Thos.  Old,  of  L,avendon,  yeoman, 
and  Thos.  Hull,  of  Harrold,  Beds.,  yeoman, 
and  take  away  by  force  a  bushel  of  wheat 
belonging  to  Old,  and  two  bushels  of  wheat 
belonging  to  Hull,  etc.,  etc. 

On  searching  the  Olney  Register  for  the 
above  names,  Wakeman  is  the  only  one  not 
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found,  nearly  all  the  others  are  numerous, 
and  the  individuals  in  most  instances  can  be 
identified  without  much  trouble;  three  of 
the  above  names  have  representatives  in 
Olney  at  the  present  day. 

The  value  of  all  records 
Need  of          .     . 

Calendars.         1S  m  Pr°P°rtlon    to    their 
accessibility,  and  they  may 

be  accessible  either  by  a  calendar  or  index, 
or  by  reasonable  powers  of  search  granted  to 
the  individual.  Outside  London  the  whole 
business  of  personal  search  in  nearly  all 
classes  of  records  requires  consideration. 
Well  accredited  and  bond-fide  literary  and 
historical  searchers  might  be  granted  easier 
facilities.  As  for  calendars  and  indexes, 
with  the  exception  of  those  printed  by  the 
"  Middlesex  County  Record  Society,"  the 
writer  is  not  aware  that  any  Quarter  Session 
Records  have  been  dealt  with,  and  it  will 
easily  be  seen  from  the  imperfect  account 
here  submitted  that  the  labour  and  time 
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necessary  will  never  be  paid  for  by  the  legal 
custodians,  and  the  voluntary  labourers  in 
that  vineyard  are  likely  to  be  very  few. 

WILLIAM  BRADBROOK,  M.R.C.S. 

BLKTCHLEY, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
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ii. 

Seize    Quartiers    and 
Ascending   Pedigrees. 


An  Ascending  Pedigree 

Definition.         is  a  pedigree  of  which  the 

Descendant  is  the  Subject, 

the  Object  being  to  trace  as  many  Ancestors 

as  possible  in  every  direction. 

In  England  a  pedigree 
The  Science       of  ascendantSj   other  than 

those  of   the    direct    male 
Heredity.        , .       , 

line,  has,  as  a  rule,  neither 

legal,  nor  heraldic,  nor  social  value.  It  is 
only  of  recent  years  that  the  wide-spread 
interest  that  now  obtains  has  been  taken  in 
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the  question  of  heredity,  the  all-powerful  in- 
fluence that  passes  through  male  and  female 
lines  equally.  The  writer  of  this  article 
hopes,  far  beyond  creating  in  the  reader  a 
purely  genealogical  interest  in  female  des- 
cents, to  suggest  that  genealogists  should 
apply  their  art  to  the  supreme  object  of 
assisting  the  scientific  investigation  of 
Heredity.  The  time  will  come — and  stu- 
dents of  Eugenics  are  hasten- 
Eugenics.  ing  to  forward  it  --  when 
mankind  will  think  as  much 
of  "  good  breeding,"  in  its  literal,  which  we 
hope  is  complementary,  and  not  antago- 
nistic, to  its  accepted  sense,  as  do  the  owners 
of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  even  pigeons — 
not  to  mention  the  common  animals  of  the 
farm  yard — whose  ascending  pedigrees, 
many  generations  in  length,  are  recorded  in 
the  archives  of  their  respective  "  fancies," 
and  constitute  the  paramount  factor  in  the 
hands  of  the  breeder. 
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Though    English    He- 
Continental  T  -,  -TV       <l-  1        C      '   4 

F   rfr  i,         raldry,     English     Society, 
?'.  English  ..  ^     ,.  ,    T  , 

__  and  English  Law,  take  no 

Heraldry. 

cognizance,  except  in  those 

few  cases  which  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader,  of  ancestry,  other  than  that  of  the 
direct  male  line,  on  the  Continent  rank  and 
armorial  bearings  are  derived  from  all  the 
ancestors  back  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  genera- 
tion. The  Continental  test  of  gentility  is 
the  ability  to  prove  descent  from  sixteen 
great-great-grandparents,  every  one  of  whom 
is  entitled  to  coat  armour.  The  bearings  of 
these  families,  marshalled  in  sixteen  quar- 
terings,*  make  up  the  escutcheon  of  their 
common  descendant.  Thus,  to  those  con- 
versant with  Heraldry,  a  continental  coat-of- 

arms  is  an  ascending  pedi- 
"  Trente  deux."  gree,  so  far  as  surnames 

are  concerned,  of  five  gene- 
rations. Knights  of  the  Papal  Order  of 

*  See  p.  67. 
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St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  Canons  of 
Strasburg  Cathedral, had  to  prove  thirty-two 
armigerous  great-great-great-grandparents. 
A  pedigree  traced  back  in  this  way  is  called 
.  a  "  proof  of  Seize  (or  Trente 

-  Deux)    Quartiers " ;     to  be 

Quartiers." 

able   so  to    trace    back    is 

called  to  "show  proof  of  Seize  Quartiers," 
and  the  sixteen  great-great -grandparents 
are  called  collectively  the  "  Seize  Quartiers," 
and  each  one  of  them,  individually,  a 
"  quartier." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  an 
Heraldic  term.  If  the  great-great-grand- 
parents, or  any  one  of  them,  be  not  armi- 
gerous, it  does  not  apply,  aud  should  not  be 
used.  To  be  able  to  show  proof  in  England 
is  very  rare  in  the  present  day,  but  several 
cases  are  mentioned'hereafter. 

Few     persons     probably 

Intermarriage,    have,   even  if  they  can  be 

traced,  the  greatest  possible 
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number  of  individual  ancestors  even  as  late 
as  the  eighth  generation  back,  owing  to  inter- 
marriage having  taken  place  between  blood 
relations.  The  children  of  first  cousins,  for 
instance,  have  six  great-grandparents  where 
they  might  have  eight,  and  the  number  of 
each  preceding  generation  is  similarly  re- 
duced by  one  quarter.  This  intermarriage 
has  been  most  marked  in  those  classes  in 
which  choice  in  matrimony  has  been  re- 
stricted by  reason  of  caste  or  religion, 
though  before  the  igth  Century  the  difficulty 
of  getting  about  the  country  encouraged 
cross  marriages  between  neighbouring  and 
already  related  families,  and  this  is  still  an 
important  factor  in  islands  and  other  circum- 
scribed and  outlying  localities.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  influence  of  caste  in  this  con- 
nection, the  German  Emperor,  Wilhelm  II., 
in  place  of  a  possible  256  individual  ancestors 
in  his  eighth  generation,  has  but  an  esti- 
mated 116  ;  for  512  in  the  previous  line  he 
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has  177,  for  1,024 — 25^,  and  only  342  out  of 
a  possible  2,048.  A  study  of  the  pedigrees 
of  the  leading  Catholic  and  Quaker  families 
of  this  country  will  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  intermarriage  of  relations  has  taken 
place  where  caste  and  religion  have  combined 
to  limit  matrimonial  choice.* 

Having  defined  the  subject  of  this  article, 
we  propose  (i)  to  discuss  why  people  should 
take  an  equal  interest  in  all  their  ancestors, 
and  not  confine  their  attention  to  their  male 
line  of  descent ;  (ii)  to  give  a  few  hints  as 
the  tracing  of  ascending  pedigrees  where 
the  necessary  methods  differ  from  those  of 
ordinary  genealogical  research  ;  (iii.)  to 
explain  the  Heraldic  aspect  of  the  subject ; 
and  (iv.)  to  describe  the  several  methods  of 

*  This  limitation  of  choice  has  been  the  means  of  enabling 
many  members  of  gentle  and  noble  Catholic  families  to  prove 
Seize  Quartiers.  The  late  I<ord  Stourton  could  prove  trente  deux 
with  only  three  coats  in  duplicate  (see  "  The  History  of  the  Noble 
House  of  Stourton,"  p.  715).  Quakers  have  not  profited  similarly 
from  their  exclusiveness,  because  very  few  Quaker  families  have 
been  annigerous. 
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displaying  and  preserving  Ascending  Pedi- 
grees. 

The  Englishman  is,  as 
Father  and  ' 

_  a  rule,  satisfied,  or  dissatis- 

fied, with  his  male  line  of 
descent,  the  tiny  trickle  of  blood  which 
connects  him  with  the  earliest  known  an- 
cestor of  his  own  name.  This  ancestor, 
however,  supposing  him  to  have  lived  in  the 
1 6th  Century,  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  a 
possible  1,024  persons  whose  existence  then 
was  necessary  to  ensure  that  of  each  one  of 
us  to-day ;  and  of  not  one  of  this  thousand 
or  so  can  it  be  said  that  he  or  she  contri- 
buted one  jot  or  tittle  more  than  another  to 
their  common  descendant  of  his  inherited 
faculties. 

For  the  mother's  contribution  of  the 
inheritance  which  constitutes  an  offspring 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  father's.  The  same 
having  been  true  for  every  generation,  it 
follows  that  "  an  individual  inheritance  is  a 
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mosiac  of  ancestral  contributions."*  And 
from  any  indefinitely  remote  forbear,  from 
the  first  paternal  ancestor  of  the  father's 
father's  father  to  the  last  maternal  ancestor 
of  the  mother's  mother's  mother,  may  come, 
direct  to  the  common  descendant,  without 
showing  itself  in  any  intervening  generation, 
some  long  lost,  unrecorded,  or  forgotten 
characteristic  of  mind  or  body.  For  the 
two  parents  between  them  contribute  only 
one  half  of  all  the  child's  inherited  faculties, 
each  of  them  contributing  one  quarter.  The 
four  grandparents  contribute  between  them 
one  quarter,  and  so  on  through  each  gene- 
ration. Thus  there  is  always  a  void  in  the 
inheritance  to  be  filled  in  from  a  more  re- 
mote source. 

Again,   to   look   at    the 
question       from       another 

standpoint,   whether  or  no 
Daughter. 

the     instinctive     maternal 

*  Professor  I.  A.  Thomson. 
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love  of  a  mother  is  greater  for  her  daughters 
than  for  her  sons ;  whether  or  no  a  mother 
prefers  to  bear  a  daughter  to  a  son  ;  it  cer- 
tainly is  so  in  a  vast  number  of  individual 
cases,  though  the  questions  be  debateable, 
perhaps,  for  the  average  * — there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  grandmotherly  interest  in,  and 
love  for,  the  children,  and,  a  fortiori,  subject 
to  the  above  reservation,  the  daughters  of  a 
daughter,  are  greater  than  for  the  children  of 
a  son.  Thus  we  may  conceive  a  stream  of 
instinctive  maternal  love  flowing  down  the 
female  line,  surely  a  worthy  correspondent 
to  the  hereditary  title,  surname,  estate,  or 
tradition  which  has  descended  from  father 
to  son,  generation  after  generation.! 

Obviously  the  tracing  of  ascendants  is 
simply  the  tracing  of  a  number  of  single 

•  It  is  necessary  here  to  dissociate  instinctive  maternal  love 
from  the  pride  a  woman  feels  ill  bringing  a  male  child  into  the 
world. 

t  See  also  the  articles: on  "Hereditary  Tendencies  in  Female 
Descents"  now  appearing  in  the  "  Pedigree  Register." 
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line  pedigrees  by  ordinary  genealogical 
methods.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  give  a  few 
helps  to  finding  maiden  names  of  female 
ancestors,  the  knowledge  of  which  is,  of 
course,  the  first  thing  necessary  for  the 
tracing  of  new  lines. 

The  ability  to  trace  a  Royal  Descent 
depends  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  one's 
ascendants,  and  the  writer  will  feel  abun- 
dantly rewarded  if,  by  means  of  any  hint  in 
this  article,  a  single  chain  may  be  connected 
up  between  a  living  individual  and  the  Blood 
Royal  of  Great  Britain. 

An  early  step  should  be 
Marriage         ^ 

-T  ,.  the  marriage  and  obituary 

Notices.  . 

notices  irom  magazines  and 

newspapers.  The  Gentleman 's  Magazine, 
which  began  in  1736,  is  most  easily 
searched,  being  indexed  throughout  and 
very  generally  available.  But  most  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  monthly 
magazines,  published  these  notices  in  the 
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eighteenth  century,  and  the  press  of  the 
locality  should  be  drawn  upon  if  files  can 
be  found.  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Foster,  in 
his  Collectanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica, 
began  to  print,  alphabetically,  all  the 
marriages  from  the  Westminster  Abbey  Re- 
gisters, the  Times,  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine, 
and  the  Historical  Register,  for  the  period 
1650 — 1881,  a  venture  which,  if  successful, 
would  have  placed  a  wealth  of  data  at  the 
disposal  of  the  genealogist,  the  biographer, 
and  the  minor  historian ;  but,  through  lack 
of  support,  only  the  section  " A—  Alex" 
appeared.* 

Another  useful  source 
Monumental  .  .  r  .  .  . ,  - 

of  information  is  provided 
Inscriptions. 

by  tombstones    and    other 

sepulchral  monuments.  In  addition  to  the 
inscriptions,  note  the  escutcheons  on  these 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  has  become  of  the 
original  MS.  of  this  stupendous  compilation.  It  was  not  included 
in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Foster's  books  and  papers  issued  after  his 
death. 
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memorials— and   everywhere   else,   for  that 

matter — for     impalements. 

Impalements.      A    husband    impales    the 

arms  of    his   wife,   if    she 

be  not  an  heiress  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  divides 

his  escutcheon  in  two  vertically,  and  places 

his  own  arms  in  the  dexter  side  (the  left, 

facing  the  shield),  and  hers  in  the  sinister. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  case  in   which  a 

maiden  name  was  found  by  means  of  an 

impaled   coat,  engraved  on  the  foundation 

stone  of  a  house  built  by  the  bearer  of  the 

arms. 

This    article     takes     for 

Wills.  granted    that  the  searcher 

has  made  abstracts  of  the 
wills  of  all  persons  belonging  to,  or  likely 
to  belong  to,  the  family  in  question.  Maiden 
names  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  wills 
of  members  of  the  "  known  "  family,  but  we 
have  found  a  testator  to  name  his  wife's 
father,  mother,  or,  more  often,  brother. 
Remember  that  the  word  brother  comprised 
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sisters'  husbands,  wife's  brothers,  and  uterine 
brothers.  Brothers  of  all  these  degrees  were 
often  appointed  executors  and  overseers 
simply  by  name,  relationship  not  being  stated. 
Keep  a  sharp  watch,  therefore,  on  executors 
and  overseers,  and,  if  necessary,  look  up 
their  wills.  Find  out  the  exact  relationship 
of  every  "  cousin,"  "  nephew,"  and  "  kins- 
man "  mentioned  by  the  testator.  Many  of 
these  may  be  on  the  wife's  or  mother's  side. 
Remember  that  beneficiaries  may  be  rela- 
tions and  very  near  ones,  sons  and  daughters 
even,  though  the  fact  of  relationship  be  not 
stated  by  the  testator.  While  on  the  subject 
of  suspected  relationship,  remember  that  it 
maybe  advisable  to  trace,  and  read,  the  wills 
of  three  generations  of  the  family  under  sus- 
picion. This  may  also  be  necessary  where 
the  relationship  is  known. 

If    the     wills     of     the 

n  .  <l  known"   family   give   110 

Calendars. 

clue  to  the  maiden  names 


- 
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wanted,  the  Index  L,ocorum  of  a  Will 
Calendar  may  prove  of  the  greatest  use, 
especially  if  the  family  in  question  was  settled 
in  the  country.  The  Index  Society's  Calen- 
dars of  Wills  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury,  1383 — 1604,  have  Indices 
L,ocorum.  So  have  the  excellent  "Year 
Books  of  Probates"*  now  in  course  of 
publication.  These  up  to  the  present  cover 
the  years  1630 — 49,  and  there  is  an  extra 
volume  of  "  Sentences  and  Complete  Index 
Nominum  "  for  the  period  1630 — 9.  The 
P.C.C.  registers  "  Soame  "  §  and  "  Wotton  "  J 
have  been  abstracted,  and  have  Indices  No- 
minuin  aud  Locorum,  and  Waters'  "Gene- 
ogical  Gleanings  "  must  be  borne  in  mind. 


Those  Calendars  of  the  District  Probate 
Registries  printed,  for  the  period  before  the 


*  J.  &G.  F.  Mathews,  93,  Chancery  I,ane,  W.C.,  publishers. 

}  Edited  by  J.  Henry  I^ea,  and  published  by  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society,  1904. 

*  \V.  Brigg,  editor. 
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Commonwealth,  by  the  British  Record 
Society,  have  Indices  L,ocorum.  Some  of 
the  Calendars  of  the  District  Courts  are  in 
modern  round  hand,  with  the  name  of  the 
parish  added  for  each  testator ;  these  may 
be  used  as  indices,  but  are  not,  of  course, 
alphabetical  as  regards  place  names. 

Given  the  Index  Locorum,  the  method 
is  to  read  the  will  of  every  testator  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  "known"  family 
was  domiciled.  The  period  to  be  covered 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  searcher, 
(who  must  remember  that  in  addition  to  a 
father  mentioning  his  daughters,  a  brother 
may  mention  his  sisters  and  sisters'  children), 
in  the  hope  of  the  reference  to,  say,  "  my 
daughter  Anne,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Harding,"  Harding  being  the  "known" 
ascendant,  and  his  marriage  to  the  said 
Anne  being  otherwise  undiscoverable,  either 
by  loss  of  the  parish  register,  neglect  of,  or 
incompleteness  in  registration,  or  by  the 
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marriage  having  taken  place  in  an  unsus- 
pected parish.  For  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  Marriage  Licenses  will  show  that 
parties  went  very  far  afield  to  tie  the  nuptial 
knot,  sometimes  to  the  "  metropolis  "  of  the 
county  or  district,  but  more  often  to  a  parish 
with  which  neither  bride  nor  bridegroom 
had  any  connection  now  traceable.  But  more 
of  Marriage  Licenses  anon. 

^  The   Will   Registers  of 

Peculiar          „      ,.     „ 

*  Peculiar  Courts  are  particu- 

Courts. 
larly    convenient    ior    this 

method,  since  all  the  testators  died  in 
the  same  locality,  and  no  preliminary  index 
work  is  required.  The  wills  of  a  small 
Peculiar  Court,  for  instance,  that  of 
Corsham,  Diocese  of  Sarum,  now  preserved 
at  Somerset  House,  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  local  families  intermarried,  and 
afford  a  very  useful  supplement  to  the 
Parish  Register. 
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Whatever  be  the  nature 


of    the   records    consulted, 
Used  as 

Baptismal         keeP  a  look  °_ut  for  a  sur~ 
Names  name   used  as^a  Christian 

name,  which  often  proves 
to  be  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother,  but 
sometimes  of  a  more  remote  relation. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  surname  of  an 
unrelated  godfather  or  friend  of  the  family 
may  be  so  used— a  practice  which  has 
given  endless  annoyance  to  genealogists, 
and  which  should  be  checked  at  the  present 
day  for  the  sake  of  posterity.  In  such  cases 
act  as  recommended  under  "  suspected 
relationships,"  on  p.  48. 

There  is  little   indirect 
Parish  1    1  ,        ,,   .      -    r 

help   to  be   obtained   irom 
Registers. 

Parish  Registers.     Prior  to 

the  1 8th  century,  except  in  some  cases 
during  the  Commonwealth,  the  residences 
of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  given.  Brides  married  away  from 
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their  parental  parish,  either  from  what  now 
appears  to  be  caprice,  or  because  they  were 
living  with  more  distant  relations,  or  in 
guardianship,  are  absolutely  cut  off  in  the 
Parish  Register  from  any  connection  with 
their  parents.  The  Christian  name  of  the 
bride's  father  does  not  usually  appear  until 
the  Act  of  1837  made  th,e  use  of  a 
certain  form  necessary.  In  1812  the 
system  of  witnesses  signing  their  names 
was  instituted,  and  here  there  are  clues 
abundant,  though  no  relationship  is  stated. 

Marriage     licences    are 

of  the  utmost  value.    They 
Licences.  ,     . 

are     preserved     in    the 

Bishops'  and  Archdeacons'  Registries,  and 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  Will  Registers 
of  Peculiar  Courts.  Many,  however,  have  been 
printed,  more  or  less  fully,  by  the  Harleian 
and  other  Societies.  Those  of  Lewes,  from 
1586  onward,  published  by  the  Sussex 
Record  Society,  are  a  model  of  what  such 
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an  enterprise  should  be.  As  mentioned 
on  a  former  page,  these  licences  indicate 
the  frequency  with  which  marriages  were 
solemnised  at  neutral  churches,  so  to  speak, 
the  church  or  churches  for  which  the 
licence  was  issued  being  added  for  some 
years  in  parenthesis.  Thus  they  save  an 
infinite  amount  of  trouble  in  searching 
parish  registers. 

Many    individuals     of 
Quakers.          Quaker  descent   can   trace 
an   eight   generation  pedi- 
gree  of   ascendants    in  a   few  hours  at  a 
correspondingly  small  cost.     The  following 
notes,  which    have    special    application   to 
our  present  purpose,  are  supplementary  to 
an   article   on  "  Quaker   Records,"  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Newman."* 

The  burial  entry  of  a  married  woman 
occasionally  gives  her  parentage — a  valuable 
addition  where  evidence  of  her  marriage 

»  "  Some  Special  Studies  in  Genealogy,"  Chapter  II. 
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is  not  forthcoming.  We  know  one  case 
in  which  the  maternal  grandfather  is 
mentioned  in  a  child's  burial  entry — a  provi- 
dential irregularity  on  the  part  of  the 
recording  clerk,  since  the  marriage  of  its 
parents  is  not  registered. 

Marriage  certificates*  are  often  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  parties 
where  the  actual  marriage  contract  is 
unregistered.  These  certificates  are  right- 
fully in  private  hands,  and  correspond  to 
the  "  marriage  lines "  of  the  Established 
Church.  They  are  now  written  on  printed 
parchment  forms,  with  a  Revenue  stamp 
in  the  top  left-hand  corner,  and  signed  by 
e  relatives  and  friends  present.  Many  of 
:hese  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Library  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  London. 

The  names  of  parents  are  constantly 
missing  from  the  marriage  entries  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Society,  and  even  so 

*  Ibid,  pp.  45-9. 


in 
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late  as  1750.  These  later  lacunae  may  some- 
times be  filled  by  reference  to  the  birth 
register,  where,  if  the  incompletely  described 
party  is  a  birthright  Friend,  his  or  her 
parentage  should  be  found.  The  writer 
knows  an  instance  of  omission  both  of  birth 
registration,  and  of  the  names  of  parents 
in  marriage  registration,  where  facts  of 
parentage  have  been  handed  down  by 
unofficial  written  tradition.  Also  a  case  in 
which  strong  evidence  of  parentage  was 
forthcoming  through  the  re-appearance  of 
certain  unusual  Christian  names  found  in 
the  earlier  generations  of  the  family,  and 
the  fact  that  the  "  hypothetical  son"  kept 
up  the  trade  —a  unique  one  in  the  Society 
in  that  county — of  his  ''hypothetical 
father." 

In  all,  or  many  of  these  cases  a  reference 
to  the  Minute  Books*  would  probably  have 
solved  the  difficulty,  but  these  are  often 

*  "  gome  Special  Studies.iu  Genealogy,"  p.  52. 
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inaccessible.  The  same  result  might  be 
achieved  by  recourse  to  the  wills  of  the 
families  in  question. 

In  an  article  on  the  "  Genealogy  of  the 
Submerged"*  are  cited  specimens  of  Poor 
L,aw  and  other  documents  giving  maiden 
names  of  wives,  and  thus  opening  up  the 
possibility  of  fresh  groups  of  ascendants. 

Chancery     Proceedings 
Chancery  *     , ,    .  r 

_  may  give  valuable  informa- 

Proceedmgs. 

tion  to  the  searcher,  since 

maiden  names  often  appear  in  them. J  Owing 
to  the  incompleteness  of  the  Calendars,  and 
the  absence,  for  the  most  part,  of  indices  to 
the  names  of  defendants,  the  searcher  is 
fortunate  if  he  gets  what  he  wants  among 
this  class  of  records  without  a  very  large 
amount  of  labour.  An  instance  of  a  useful 
find,  yielding,  as  it  does,  two  hitherto  un~ 

*  Ibid,  pp.  73,  78-9,  80,  82-3-4,  92. 

*  See  "  Chancery  Proceedings,"  by  G.  F.  T.  Sherwood,  pp.  48-9, 
5*i  63>  67. 
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known  maiden  names,  the  discovery  of 
which,  by  other  means,  might  have  been,  to 
say  the  least,  difficult,  is  given  in  the  suit 
"Urlin  v.  Arnold,"*  in  which  the  com- 
plainant Simon  Urlin,  of  Ampthill,  in  the 
County  of  Bedford,  gentleman,  stated  that 
about  the  month  of  June,  1684,  he  was  "  in- 
vited by  Thomas  Arnold,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
to  his  house  at  Deene,  in  the  County  of 
Northampton,  in  order  to  a  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  his  now  wife,  Frances  Hatley, 
widow,  and  daughter  of  Ursula  Goddard, 
widow."  The  Doctor,  who  was  Ursula 
Goddard*s  brother,  promised  a  portion  of 
;£  2,000  with  his  niece,  and,  on  behalf  of  her 
mother,  "  one  hundred  pounds  to  buy  her 
clothes,  and  one  hundred  pounds  to  buy  her 
a  coach  and  horses,"  going  on  to  say,  "that 
his  said  niece  might  or  would  be  a  much 
greater  fortune."  The  wedding  took  place 


494 
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— date  given — but  the  dowry  was  not  forth- 
coming ;  hence  the  suit.  In  the  Bill  and 
Answer  it  is  stated  that  Ursula  Goddard 
lived  in  London,  and  was  the  widow  of 
Robert  Goddard^  and  also  that  Frances  Urlm} 
by  her  first  husband,  John  Hatley,  Citizen 
and  Freeman  of  London,  had  two  sons, 
Robert  and  John.  A  valuable  find,  this,  for 
a  descendant  of  Simon  Urlin  in  search  of 
new  ancestors  ! 

The  great  difficulty  that 
Genealogical  1     .  .  . 

_  ,.  confronts  the  genealogist  in 

Co-operation. 

search  01  new  ascendants  is 

the  fact  that  the  information  that  he  wants 
is  often  only  to  be  found  in  a  document 
which,  if  indexed  or  calendared  at  all,  is  so 
treated  under  the  unknown,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  much  desired  name.  The  only 
way  in  which  such  information  can  be  directed 
into  its  proper  channel,  apart  from  those 
sheer  flukes  in  which  one  thing  it  found 
while  looking  for  another,  is  by  co-opera- 
tion between  searchers.  From  time  to  time 
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every  record  reader  should  go  through  his 
abstracts  of  Chancery  suits,  wills,  parish 
registers,  etc.,  and  extract  the  names  of 
married  daughters  and  married  sisters  (to 
mention  only  that  class  of  information  of 
especial  value  to  the  ascendant  seeker),  and 
index  them  under  their  new  surnames,  for 
the  benefit  of  anyone  who  now  takes,  or 
who  in  the  future  may  announce  himself 
as  taking  a  general  interest  in  that  surname, 
or  being  on  the  look  out,  perhaps,  for 
that  explicit  match.  It  may  be  a  great  deal 
to  ask,  but  the  system  of  co-operation  in 
genealogical  research,  long  confined  to  the 
columns  of  Notes  and  Queries  and  the 
various  magazines,  has  now  been  organised, 
and  brought  to  perfection.*  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  every  case, 
given  average  conditions  of  caste  and 
nationality,  someone,  at  some  time  or  other, 
has  come  across,  and  now  perhaps  possesses, 
lying  among  his  MSS.,  the  particulars  of 

*  See  "  The  International  Genealogical  Directory." 
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that  missing  match,  that  gap  in  the  other- 
wise complete  line  of  "  thirty-twos,"  forming 
the  apex  of  that  wedge-shaped  vacancy  in 
the  chart  of  ascendants,  which,  but  for  it, 
might  be  interestingly  and  honourably 
filled. 

Now  for   the    Heraldic 
Genealogy  «/.  -. 

aspect.     Given  your  ascen- 
Heraldry. 

dants,  by  all  means  display 

the  coats  of  arms  of  all  the  families  entitled 
to  them,  but  don't  draw  up  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  quarterings.  English  genealogy 
allows  you  to  trace,  and  take  pride  in,  your 
female  lines,  but  English  heraldry  will 
have  none  of  it.  In  this  country  only  the 
arms  of  heiresses  are  quartered,  and  only 
an  armiger  may  quarter  arms  at  all.  Thus, 
if  two  men,  one  armigerous  and  the  other 
not,  marry  two  sisters,  co-heir  esses,  the  one 
may  bear  his  wife's  arms  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence  upon  his  own  during  her  life- 
time, and  his  sons,  by  her,  will  quarter  the 
two  coats  after  her  death.  The  other, 
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however,  because  he  is  not  an  armiger, 
cannot  make  use  of  the  bearings  of  his 
wife,  heiress  though  she  be,  in  any  shape 
or  form  ;  neither  can  his  children,  although 
they  possess  as  much  of  the  inheritance  of 
their  mother's  family  as  do  their  more 
fortunate  cousins. 

The  direct  result  of  this  rule  is  that 
one  faulty  coat  invalidates  all  subsequent 
quarterings  inherited  through  that  faulty  coat. 
Look  at  the  table  of  "  seize  quartiers"  on  the 
opposite  page.  If  No.  i  were  not  armigerous, 
their  common  descendant  could  not  quarter 
any  arms,  given  the  requisite  heiresses,  even 
though  all  the  other  males  were  armigers ; 
if  No.  i  were  armigerous  and  not  No.  3, 
their  representative  could  not  quarter  the 
arms  of  No.  4 ;  if  Nos.  i  and  3  were 
entitled  to  coat  armour  and  not  No.  5,  the 
descendant  might  quarter  the  arms  of 
Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  given  the  heiresses,  but 
those  of  none  that  come  through  No.  5, 
and  so  on. 
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To  give  a  concrete  ex- 
The  Con-  k  of  the  ye      few  in_ 

tmental  test  ,t  r 

stances   there  must   be    of 
applied  to        _,       .  , 

_  .  Englishmen     having    six- 

our  Dukes. 

teen  armigerous  quarters,* 

the  writer  has  traced  and  analysed  the  great- 
great-grandparents  of  the  27  Dukes  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  of  Royal 
blood,  as  far  as  possible  without  extensive 
research,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Only  eight  living  dukes  could  positively 
stand  the  Continental  test  of  gentility, 
namely,  those  of: — 

Abercorn,  Leinster,t 

Bedford,  Marlborough, 

Buccleugh  Richmond, 

Devonshire,  Westminster, 

*  Perhaps  the  best  instance  on  record  of  "  true  blue"  quartiers 
outside  Royal  Families  is  that  of  Lady  Clementina  Fleming, 
d.  1799,  daughter  of  the  6th  Earl  of  Wigton,  and  wife  of  the  loth 
Baron  Elphinstone  (.Scotland).  "  Of  her  sixteen  quarters  there 
was  not  one  under  the  rank  of  an  Earl,  and  all  were  of  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  Scottish  nobility." 

\  See  "  The  Art  of  Heraldry,"  by  A.  C.  Fox-Davies,  p.  485. 
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and  ten  would  undoubtedly  be  found  want- 
ing. Of  the  remaining  nine  the  good  to  the 
bad  are  probably  as  two  to  one ;  this,  if 
anything  is  too  high,  authentic  arms  being 
so  much  less  common  than  is  popularly 
supposed ;  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with- 
out considerable  trouble  and  expense  whether 
or  no  long  extinct  families  of  commoners 
were  armigerous.  The  subject  is  extremely 
interesting,  but  any  further  particulars  would 
be  out  of  place  in  this  article. 

For    those    entitled    to 
The  , 

_  quarter  arms  by  reason   01 

Escutcheon        V-    .  .  •  r  A«    • 

of  Pretence.       the  intermamaSe  of  their 
ancestors     with     heiresses, 

the  following  instructions  will  be  useful. 
The  husband  of  an  heiress  bears  her  arms, 
during  her  lifetime,  on  an  u  escutcheon  of 
pretence,"  a  small  escutcheon  superimposed 
on  the  centre  of  his  own.  His  children 
quarter  the  arms  of  their  father  and  mother, 
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after  the  death  of  the  latter,  an  operation 
explained  by  the  accompanying  diagram. 


The  paternal  arms  are 
Quartering.        placed  in  quarters   No.   i 
and   4,   and    the    maternal 
arms  in  Nos.  2  and  3. 

This  quarterly  escutcheon  will  be  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  family  until  another 
match  with  an  heiress  has  taken  place. 
The  fortunate  husband  on  this  occasion 
will  bear  the  newly  obtained  arms  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence.  Their  sons  will 
quarter,  but  this  time  the  paternal  coat 
will  occupy  Nos.  i  and  4,  and  that  of  the 
first  heiress  will  remain  in  No.  2,  but  the 
arms  of  the  second  will  be  marshalled  in 
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No.  3.  The  advent  of  a  third  heiress 
would  displace  the  parental  arms  from  the 
fourth  quarter.  For  any  greater  number 
of  quarterings  the  escutcheon  is  divided 
up  as  required,  even  or  square  numbers 
being  most  practicable.  If  necessary,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  quarterings  placed  in 
the  base  of  the  shield  may  be  less  by  one 
than  the  number  in  the  rows  above,  and 
e  paternal  coat  may  always  be  repeated 
a  last  quarter  to  make  up  an  even  or 
otherwise  convenient  number.  This  is  the 
English  and  Irish  way.  In  Scotland 
"  grand  quarterings  "  are  used,  as  explained 

Kp.  68. 
The  quarterings  take  precedence  from 
e  top  left-hand  corner,  horizontally,  row 
by  row,  to  the  bottom  right-hand  corner, 
or,  to  speak   heraldically,  from  the  dexter 
chief  to  the  sinister  base.    Thus,  in  a  Con- 
tinental    Seize      Quartiers      the      sixteen 
quarterings    will    correspond    number    for 


: 
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number  with  the  sixteen  great-great-grand- 
parents, as  shown  on  page  63.  A  study  of 
the  achievements  in  Burke's  "  Heraldic 
Illustrations,"  and  the  accompanying  pedi- 
grees, will  show  how  this  comes  to  be  the 
case.* 

The  arms  of  an  heiress 
Quartering  _ 

*  .  may  contain  quartenngs  of 

c     ,  their  own.     These  may  be 

treated  in  several  ways,  the 
first  being  that  of  making  a  selection  of  the 
principal  quarterings,  the  arms  selected  for 
the  purpose  being  those  of  heiresses  who 
married  direct  into  the  family.  This  should 
only  be  done  where  space  is  limited,  such  as 
in  the  coat-of-arms  on  a  carriage  door,  or  on 
the  family  plate  or  china.  The  custom  in 
Scotch  Heraldry  is  to  have  grand-quarters,! 
that  is,  quarters  within  quarters,  thus  leaving 

*  The  Arms  and  Pedigree  of  Davies-Cooke,  Vol.  II.,  Plate  UV.f 
offer  a  good  example. 

t  The  Royal  Arms,  quarterly  of  .four,  is  a  common  example  of 
a  grand  quartering. 
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the  actual  achievement  of  every  heiress 
intact,  the  plan  which  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  genealogist,  since  it  shows  at  a  glance 
which  quarterings  belong  to  which  heiresses. 
This  fact  is  entirely  lost  in  the  correct  Eng- 
lish method,  which  consists  in  placing  every 
single  coat,  from  wherever  derived,  in  an 
equal  quarter,  in  strict  seize  quartier  order 
(see  table  p.  63).  By  this  system  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  where  the  bearings  brought 
in  from  one  quarter  end  and  those  pertaining 
to  the  next  begin.  Thus,  the  first  only  of  a 
large  number  of  quarterings  may  be  paternal 
and  all  the  rest  maternal,  or  the  very  reverse 
may  be  the  case,  and  the  unaided  reader 
be  none  the  wiser.  This,  however,  is  the 
rule  in  English  Heraldry,  and  must  not  be 
violated. 

Bear  in  mind,  in  con- 
Heiresses,         elusion,  these  points  about 
heiresses : — 

i.     No  woman  is  an  heiress  until  the 
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death  of  her  father.  He  may  marry  again 
and  have  sons. 

2.  A  woman  may  become  an  "  heiress 
in   her   issue,"  or  in  her  descendants,  any 
number  of  years    after    her   death,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  male  lines  of  her  family. 

3.  An    heiress    in    heraldry  is   simply 
a  transmitter  of  representation ;    the  word 
bears     no    relation    whatever    to    worldly 
estate.     She  may  be  the  penniless  child  of  a 
penniless  father.*. 

As   to  the    methods  of 

recording    and    displaying 
Display. 

ascendants,      the      writer's 

system  is  by  a  series  of  sheets,  each  con- 
taining a  five  generation  pedigree.  The 
generations  may  be  arranged  vertically,  as 
on  p.  63,  or  horizontally,  or  by  a  com- 


*  The  most  lucid  directions  for  quartering  are  to  be  found  in 
"  The  Art  of  Heraldry,"  and,  more  briefly,  in  "  Heraldry  Ex- 
plained" (is.  net.,  C.  and  T.Jack),  by  A,  C.  Fox-Davies. 
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bination  of  the  two*;  the  horizontal 
method  is  the  common  one,  but  has  no 
advantages  over  the  vertical. 

i.     A    five  -  generation 

The  Series  of  ,      .     .  .r 

Sheets.  Pedlgree>      beginning,      if 

vertical,  at  the    left  hand 

side,  if  lateral,  at  the  top,  with  the  sixteen 

great-great-grandparents,    who    should    be 

numbered  "A  i"  to  "A  16,"  and   ending 

with  the  Subject  of  the  whole  scheme. 

2.  Sheets  "  A  i  "  to  "  A  16."  The  five- 
generation  pedigrees  of  Nos.  UA  i"  to  "A  16" 
on  the  preceding  sheet,  being  a  sequence  of 
ancestral  pedigrees  beginning  (theoretically) 
with  the  256  great-great-great-great-great- 
great-grandparents  of  the  Subject.  These 
should  be  numbered  "B  i"  to  "B  16"  on  the 
first  sheet,  "B  17"  to  "B  32"  on  the  second, 
and  so  on  to  "B256,"  each  sheet  ending 

*  See  "Seize  Quartiers  Connected  with  Royal  Descents,"  by 
Henry  Maxwell,  t,ord  Farnham;  and  "Seize  Quartiers  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England."  "Genealogist"  N.S.,  Vols.  VI.— 
XIL 
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with  one  of  the  16  great-great-grandparents 
("A  i"  to  "Ai6")  of  the  Subject. 

3.  Sheets  " B  i "  to  " B  256"  will  contain 
the  five  generation  pedigrees  of  the  bearers 
of  these  numbers,  the  first  row  of  names 
being  numbered  from  "Ci"to  "C  4,096."* 
Any  ancestors  anterior  to  this  group  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

These  five  generation  pedigrees  can  be 
recorded  on  convenient  sized  sheets  of  paper, 
and  escutcheons,  to  take  the  bearings  of  the 
various  families,  may  be  placed  in  the  margin. 
In  the  bottom  line,  and  possibly  the  last 
line  but  one,  all  the  children  of  the  matches 
indicated  in  the  previous  line  may  be  in- 
cluded in  a  smaller  hand,  or  type,  with  their 
marriages  ;  these  sheets  will  thus  become  of 
equal  interest  to  the  descendants  of  those 

*  The  4,096  ancestors  of  King  Edward  VII.  in  this  generation 
are  printed,  as  far  as  known,  in  "The  Genealogist,"  New  Series, 
Vols.  XVI.— XX.  The  first  gap  is  in  the  twelfth  generation  back- 
that  is,  in  the  2,048. 
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marriages,  and,  if  printed,  may  be  circulated 
among  them.* 

Messrs.  Phillimore  &  Co. 
supply  Seize  Quartiers  tablets 
.with  blank  shields  to  take 
the  bearings  of  each  of  the  sixteen  families. 
The  same  firm  publish  "  Ancestral  Tablets 
for  recording  Paternal  and  Maternal  Lines 
of  Ancestry  to  the  Ninth  Generation,"  and 
single  continuation  sheets.  The  first  sheet 
ends  with  the  Subject,  or  "  prepositus,"  and 
shows  his  single  paternal  and  maternal  lines, 
as  stated.  For  each  match  shown  thereon 
another  sheet  must  be  used ;  thus  each 
female  ancestor  anterior  to  the  mother  is 
shown  on  a  separate  sheet.  This  is  a  good 
method  for  those  who  like  to  see  length 
in  a  pedigree  rather  than  width,  and 


*  On  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,  the  writer  will 
willingly  forward  to  any  serious  applicant  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
ancestral  pedigrees  that  he  has  compiled.  This  will  make  his 
system  clearer  than  any  amount  of  explanation, 
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for  those  who  like  a  method  cut  and 
dried  for  them,  but  it  has  the  demerit  of  all 
stereotyped  forms,  in  that  it  does  not  allow 
space,  even  in  the  folio  size  (the  forms  are 
also  sold  in  octavo),  for  any  but  the  barest 
names  and  dates,  especially  if  the  compiler 
does  not  possess  the  disappearing  art  of 
small  and  clear  caligraphy,  a  useful  asset  to 
the  genealogist,  but  conspicuously  separable 
from  antiquarian  zeal  and  competence.  For 
the  particulars  given  on  the  Ascendant 
Pedigree  should  be  fairly  full,  though  briefly 
stated,  and  such  a  pedigree  may  contain 
men  of  different  grades  of  society  and  various 
ranks  of  achievement — celebrities  to  whom 
justice  cannot  be  done  in  less  than  a  dozen 
lines  or  so,  and  nonentities  who  are  disposed 
of  in  as  many  words ;  plain  John  Smiths  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Tollemaches,  shall  we 
say,  on  the  other,  with  half-a-dozen  sur- 
names and  as  many  baptismal  ones.  The 
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amount  of  matter  to  each  ancestor  must  be 
kept  in  bounds.  We  presume  that  the 
reader  keeps  a  narrative  pedigree  of  every 
"  quartier,"  in  which  details  of  the  career, 
and  so  on,  merely  alluded  to  on  the  ascen- 
lant  sheet,  are  recorded  in  full. 

The  «  Wheel "         We  d°  n0t  encoura^e  the 
or  "  Target."      McmPi  to  Set  a11  the  ascen- 
dants  on  one  sheet,  unless 

the  " subject"  is  very  ill-supplied  in  this 
respect.  Big  sheets  are  a  nuisance,  whether 
rolled,  or  folded,  or  mounted.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  do  so,  however,  the  "wheel"  or 
"target"  method  is  the  most  practicable. 
This  consists  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles, 
each  of  sufficiently  greater  diameter  than 
the  last,  to  take  a  generation  of  ascendants 
in  the  belt  thus  formed.  (Concentric 
squares  are  better  than  circles,  but  the 
system  can  best  be  described  in  terms  of 
wheels  and  targets — the  reader  must  apply 
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the  method  to  squares.) 
The  name  of  the  Subject  is 
written  in  the  « bull's  eye," 
or  "  hub  "  if  the  wheel  analogy  be  preferred, 
the  parents  are  inscribed  in  the  first  inner, 
the  grandparents  in  the  next,  and  so  on. 
To  return  to  the  "wheel,"  two  principal 
spokes  ruled  right  through  to  the  hub  will 
divide  the  mother  and  her  ancestry  from 
the  father  and  his ;  two  more,  at  right-angles 
to  them  but  ceasing  at  the  "parents'  belt," 
will  partition  off  the  father's  paternal  an- 
cestry from  his  maternal,  and  do  the  same 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  so  on  as  required. 

Or    a    "genealogical 
The, " Tree."       tree"  may  be  made,  with 
;      .  the  name  of  the  "  subject " 

on  1,he  trunlsj  those  of  his  parents  on  the 
twor  m'airi  branches,  each  of  which  forks 
into,  two  more  to  receive  his  grandparents, 
and  so  on,  but  this  is  unscientific  botani- 
cally,  as  well  as  genealogically;  a  river 
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with  tributaries,  and  the  "subject "at  the 
estuary,  would  be  more  true— yes,  and  very 
true— to  Nature. 

PERCEVAL  LUCAS. 

188,  MARYLEBONE  ROAD, 

LONDON,  N.W. 
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in. 

The  Records  of  Patented 
Inventions. 


While     scientists    and 
Value  of  the  r         ,     . 

students     ot    teclinical 
Records. 

history  constantly  make  use 

of  the  records  of  Patents  for  Inventions 
in  tracing  the  interesting  evolution  and 
development  of  many  things  that  have 
helped  to  smooth  the  path  of  life,  genealo- 
gists and  biographers  in  general,  but 
especially  the  former,  appear  to  be  almost 
unaware  of  this  particular  store  of  matter. 
It  is  small,  perhaps,  compared  with  other 
classes  of  records,  but  certainly  valuable  to 
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all  persons  whose  object  it  is  to  ascertain 
some  facts  relative  to  past  generations  and 
particular  persons.  The  records  in  remark 
are  the  more  valuable  in  that  they  disclose 
facts  of  quite  a  different  nature  from  those 
contained  in  the  well  known  records,  such 
as  Parish  Registers,  wills,  and  the  old  legal 
records.  While  those  all  deal  more  or  less 
with  the  mere  personal  existence  of  indi- 
viduals of  past  generations  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  soil,  the  Records  of 
Patented  Inventions  supply  valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  daily  occupations  and 
predilections  of  those  of  our  ancestors 
engaged  in  trade  and  manufacture,  and 
throw  some  light  on  their  abortive,  and 
sometimes  successful,  efforts  to  pin-prick 
Father  Time. 

With  these  records  the  reader  must  not 
confuse  the  Patent  Rolls,  so  well  known 
to  antiquaries,  and  now  being  officially 
printed  in  calendar,  although  records  of 
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early  grants  of  Patents  for  Inventions  and 
similar  franchises  appear  in  those  Rolls. 

The  grant  of  Letters 
Historical.  Patent  for  Inventions  is, 
and  always  has  been,  a 
matter  for  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  pre- 
rogative as  allowed  and  delimited  by 
Common  Law,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Statute  of  Monopolies,  1623,  which  was 
declaratory  of  the  Common  Law  in  this 
respect,  and  was  squeezed  with  difficulty 
from  the  arbitrary  Stuart,  that  this  exercise 
became  so  common  as  to  be  incorporated 
in  our  national  economy.  Prior  to  1623 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchs  had  abused, 
or  perhaps  more  correctly,  unconstitu- 
tionally exercised,  their  supposed  rights 
in  this  respect,  and  monopolies  had 
frequently  been  granted  for  common  com- 
modities long  after  their  introduction  to 
use.  The  Statute  referred  to  stopped  this 
course  by  declaring  the  Common  Law  to 
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be,  as  in  fact  it  was,  that  monopolies  or 
exclusive  privileges  for  the  exercise  of 
manufactures  might  only  be  lawfully 
granted  for  those  new  so  far  as  this  realm 
was  concerned,  and  these  provisions  still 
have  effect.  From  1623  the  practice  of 
granting  Patents  for  Inventions  gradually 
grew,  and  has  now  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  become  a  necessary  part 
of  our  individualistic  system  of  economy. 
The  practice  has  been  followed  by  every 
other  important  nation  except  the  Dutch, 
it  has  required  a  number  of  lengthy  statutes 
regulating  the  practice,  and  has  given  rise 
to  a  vast  complication  and  complexity  of 
detail  and  application  of  those  principles 
of  unwritten  law  in  relation  thereto  that 
were  recognised  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Moreover,  since  1852  the  practice  of 
granting  these  patents  has  become  so 
vast  as  to  require  a  special  Government 
office,  called  "  The  Patent  Office,"  to  deal 
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with  the  work,  which  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  at  the  present  time 
28,000  to  30,000  petitions  for  grants  are 
made  annually,  of  which  about  half  are 
persevered  in  and  satisfied,  and  that  the 
various  steps  in  procedure  in  each  case 
take  from  four  to  eighteen  months, 
or  longer.  Prior  to  the  Patent  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1852  there  was  no 
comprehensive  and  exclusive  Office  for 
Patents,  and  the  records  were  manuscript, 
and  hidden  from  the  general  public  in  the 
various  Crown  Offices,  but  under  that  Act 
the  old  records  were  printed  and  a  free 

Public    Library  instituted. 
Patent  Office      ,-,.    _  .,         .    . 

This  Library  is  in  existence 
Library. 

now,  and  forms  part  of  the 

Patent  Office  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  Besides  containing  all  the 
records  of  British  and  Foreign  Patents, 
the  Library  comprises  one  of,  if  not  the 
finest,  collection  of  technical  works  and 
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periodicals  in  the  world.  In  several 
respects  the  institution  is  a  pattern  to  be 
copied,  and  an  example  to  be  emulated  by 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  open  from 
10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  (Saturdays  included) 
to  any  member  of  the  public,  native  or 
foreigner,  of  respectable  appearance,  without 
ticket,  on  merely  signing  name  and  giving 
address;  the  records  and  books  are  open 
for  inspection  on  the  shelves  to  the  inquirers 
without  necessity  for  order  tickets  and  con- 
sequent waiting  ;  the  library  is  never  closed 
for  cleansing,  and  stationery,  including 
paper,  is  freely  supplied. 

The  records  since  1852, 
The  Records.  at  which  time  a  new  system 
was  inaugurated,  are  of 
little,  if  any,  interest  to  the  genealogist, 
as  they  only  affect  the  present  and  im- 
mediately past  generations,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  touched  on  here.  Those  prior 
to  1852  are  complete  in  themselves,  and 
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known  as   "  Old    Law "  records.      Grants 
from   1617  to  1852  are  officially  numbered 
i  to  14,359  consecutively,  in  order  of  date. 
The  date    1617    is   an    arbitrary    one,  and 
that    at    which    the    MS.    Index    formerly 
kept  by  the  Clerk  of   the    Patents    com- 
menced.    The  alphabetical 
Name  Index.      name  index  to  these  grants 
was   copied   from,  or  based 
on,  the   MS.   Index  referred    to,   and  was 
printed  in  1854  in  one  volume,  the  entries 
therein  comprising  full   name  of    grantee, 
with    number,   date,    and     "title"    of   the 
invention.      This    printed    Index  will    be 
found  on  the  Index  tables  in  the  open  area 
of  the  Library.     Before  obtaining  a  grant 
now  it  is  necessary  to  file 
Specifications,      a  Specification,  particularly 
describing  and  defining  the 
invention,  and    accompanied  by  drawings, 
if  necessary,  so  that  the  public  may  under- 
stand how  to  exercise  the  invention  when 
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the  grant  expires,  and  to  appreciate  what 
is  protected  while  it  is  in  force.  These 
Specifications  are  officially  printed  and 
now  bound  in  volumes,  each  consisting  of 
200  Specifications,  arranged  in  presses  near 
the  entrance  door  of  the  Library.  Prior 
to  1852  these  Specifications  were  filed  after 
grant,  in  accordance  with  a  proviso  in  the 
document  making  the  grant  void  if  not 
complied  with,  and  during  the  fifties  all 
these  Specifications  were  printed  as  Blue 
Books,  and  are  now  contained  in  order  of 
number  in  a  series  of  690  boxes  arranged  in 
presses  on  the  left  in  entering  the  Library. 
Specifications  were  not  ordinarily  filed  prior 
to  temp.  Anne,  and  in  the  case  of  a  grant 
without  a  Specification,  the  print  consists 
of  a  copy  of  the  grant  itself,  containing  only 
a  more  or  less  lengthy  and  descriptive 
indication  of  the  mere  nature  of  the 
invention,  by  means  of  the  li  title"  thereof, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  invention. 
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It    often    happens    that 
Subject  Matter        ,      ,  ,  .  4    .  rr. 

_    ,  a  local  historian  is  endea- 

Index. 

vounng  to  obtain  informa- 
tion relative  to  an  invention  that  local 
tradition  avers  found  origination  or  develop- 
ment in  a  certain  district,  and,  also,  it  must 
occasionally  happen  that  a  genealogist  has 
a  traditional  knowledge  of  an  invention 
said  to  have  been  conceived  by  some 
unknown  ancestor  in  a  family  the  subject 
ol  the  research,  and  which  a  search  in  the 
various  names  in  the  pedigree  has  failed 
to  identify.  In  these  cases  the  "  Subject 
Matter  "  Index  is  useful.  This  is  a  printed 
index  in  which  under  headings  and  sub- 
headings are  arranged  particulars  of  the 
grants  according  to  the  manufactures  to 
which  they  relate,  the  said  particulars  com- 
prising title,  number,  date,  and  name  of 
grantee.  This  index  for  the  period  1617- 
1852  consists  of  two  volumes,  and  may  be 
found  upon  the  public  index  tables. 
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For  grants  prior  to  1617 
Grants  Prior      ,- 

Patent    Rolls    m    the 

Record  Office  must  be  con- 
sulted, as  all  grants  of  Patents  for  Inventions 
are  recorded  on  those  Rolls  with  other 
matters.  The  Patent  Office  Library  does 
not  comprise  copies  of  the  officially  printed 
calendars  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  but  they  may 
be  consulted  at  the  Record  Office  or  British 
Museum.  A  list  of  early  grants  of  Patents 
for  Inventions,  extracted  from  the  Rolls, 
appears,  however,  in  a  work,  "The  History 
of  the  Patent  System,"  by  the  Librarian, 
E.  Wyndham  Hulme,  Esq.,  a  copy  of 
which,  reprinted  from  the  "  Law  Quarterly 
Review,"  may  be  found  in  press  1,653. 

There  is  in  the  Library, 
The  Locality 

Return.  *       at  present  m  ?ress   I>6?1' 
an     obscure,     little     used, 

printed  volume  which  is  of  great  value 
to  the  local  historian,  and  of  value  occasion- 
ally to  the  genealogist  and  biographer. 
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This  volume  is  a  return,  printed  in  1859, 
showing  the  locality,  i.e.  the  domicile,  of 
grantees  1617-1858,  the  cities,  towns,  and 
parishes  being  arranged  in  order  of  the 
total  number  of  grants  made  to  them 
respectively  for  the  whole  period,  which, 
however,  is  sub- divided  into  periods,  each 
consisting  of  50  years  prior  to  1800  and 
a  single  year  later,  the  number  of  grants 
in  each  period  to  each  locality  being  set 
down.  This  return  has  an  index,  and 
serves  really  as  a  topographical  key  to  the 
grants.  As  nothing  more  than  the  number 
of  grants  made  appear  in  this  return,  no 
particulars  being  given  whereby  any  par- 
ticular grant  may  be  identified,  it  is 
necessary  in  using  the  return  to  take  the 
printed  Specifications  for  the  period  in 
which  the  return  records  a  grant  or  grants, 
and  then  to  examine  consecutively  each 
Specification  until  that  of  the  grant  or 
grants  made  to  such  residents  is  or  are 
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found.  Having,  with  this  information, 
ascertained  the  name  of  the  local  grantee, 
it  will  then  be  judicious  to  examine  the 
Name  Index  to  ascertain  whether  the 
grantee  obtained  any  other  grants  in  which, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case,  his  domicile 
was  not  stated,  consequent  on  which  they 
could  not  be  returned  in  the  locality  return 
referred  to.  An  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
pursuing  this  course  occurs  in  the  case 
of  Jonathan  Hulls,  of  Campden,  county 
Gloucester,  the  inventor  of  steam  naviga- 
tion. In  1753  Hulls  and  one  Bradford 
obtained  a  grant  for  a  counterfeit  coin 
detector,  which  grant,  as  it  contains  their 
domicile,  appears  in  the  locality  return  as 
a  grant  to  a  resident  of  Campden  in  the 
period  1750-1799,  but  the  all  important 
steam  navigation  grant  to  Hulls  in  1736 
is  not  so  returned,  because  his  domicile  is 
not  stated  in  the  grant.  It  would,  however, 
be  quickly  found  after  identifying  the 
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grant  of  1753,  by  examining  the  Name 
Index  to  ascertain  if  Hulls  had  obtained 
any  other  grants.  Now,  a  local  historian 
of  Campden  might  be  unaware  of  Hulls' 
achievements,  or,  indeed,  that  such  a  person 
ever  existed,  but  on  discovering  that  a  grant 
had  been  made  to  a  resident  of  Campden 
and  identifying  that  grant,  so  obtaining  the 
name  Hulls  and  a  key  to  the  grant  of  1736, 
the  researcher  is  enabled  to  credit  this 
obscure  town  with  the  evolution  of  the 
steamboat,  and  a  key  to  a  rich  store  of 
locally  interesting  matter,  hidden  or  lost 
in  the  locality  itself,  and  not  appearing  in 
any  of  the  local  records. 

A   good  instance  of  the 

aid    the     Patent     Records 
Showing  ,.  .  ,, 

sometimes     give     to     the 
Value.  *  *_•          , 

genealogist  and  biographer 

is  exemplified  in  a  Patent  granted  to  one 
Geo.  Sinclair  in  1722.  It  is  recited  therein 
that  the  grantee  had  practised  physic  in 
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Jamaica,  and  had  a  plantation  there  which, 
in  the  year  1713,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  soon  afterwards  he  was 
taken  at  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  and  carried 
prisoner  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  favour  of  the  Viceroy  and 
served  him  as  physician  between  four  and 
five  years,  until,  by  the  false  suggestion  of 
the  Chief  Spanish  Physician,  the  goods  and 
money  of  the  grantee  were  seized,  and  he 
imprisoned  for  six  months,  until  he  found 
an  opportunity  to  escape  on  board  an 
English  vessel  bound  for  Bahamas.  Then 
again,  in  a  Patent  of  1721  to  one  Wm.  Hard- 
ing, citizen  and  blacksmith  of  London,  it  is 
recited  that  the  grantee  had  stated  that  he 
had  for  many  years  resided  in  Jamaica. 
Here  in  the  one  case  we  have  an  invaluable 
account  of  a  tempestuous  period  in  the  life 
of  a  person  of  some  attainments,  and  in 
all  probability  otherwise  unrecorded,  and  in 
the  other  case  a  useful  key  for  solving  a 
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mysterious  hiatus  in  the  usual  records  of  a 
certain  person's  life. 

Having    obtained  know- 

T\Yorks  kdge  °f  a  Certain  grant  t0 

an    old   time    worthy,    and 

read  the  bare  and  legal  description  of  the 
invention  as  contained  in  the  specification, 
the  searcher  will  naturally  wish  to  get 
further  information  regarding  the  invention, 
for  instance,  its  fate,  contemporary  opinion 
respecting  it,  the  part  played  by  it  in  the 
development  of  the  paiticular  art,  etc.  For 
so  doing  the  Patent  Office  Library  affords 
the  finest  opportunity  in  England,  for  here, 
together  with  the  Patent  Records,  are  copies 
of  almost  all  English  and  many  Foreign 
technical  works  of  all  periods,  shelved 
according  to  the  technical  subject,  each  shelf 
plainly  ticketed  and  open  to  the  searcher,  as 
his  own  library  would  be,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  ordering,  etc,  Thus  a  cursory 
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search  can  be  made  through  all  the  works 
dealing  with  a  certain  subject,  in  order  to 
gather  all  the  notices  therein  of  a  certain 
development  in  as  little  time  as  is  often 
requisite  to  secure  a  peep  at  one  work  alone 
in  the  British  Museum.  Moreover  in  this 
Library  are  many  extremely  rare  and  obscure 
pamphlets  and  trade  publications,  dealing 
with  old  patented  manufactures  and  origin- 
ating from  the  patentees  themselves,  or 
parties  interested,  much  of  the  information 
in  which  works  may  often  well  be  incor- 
porated in  present  day  genealogical  and 
biographical  monogiaphs.  For  instance,  in 
the  Library  is  to  be  found  a  publication  of 
16  pages  issued  by  the  patentees  of  the  coin 
detector  referred  to,  in  the  nature  of  an 
advertisement  and  such  that  probably  no 
other  copy  exists.  This  publication  proves, 
in  this  instance,  that  soon  after  the  grant 
the  patented  article  was  on  sale  at  certain 
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places  in  the  kingdom,  although  at  the 
present  time  not  one  of  the  articles  seems  to 
be  in  existence  and  all  knowledge  thereof  in 
the  world  of  commerce  is  lost. 

Printed  author  and  sub- 
Indices   to        ....  ,,  , 
-„    .              ject  indices   to  the   works 
Works. 

in     the     Library    will    be 

found  at  the  central  librarian's  desk.  The 
former  is  in  one  volume,  printed  in  1898, 
and  the  latter  is  in  fourteen  parts,  posted 
to  date.  To  find  any  work  the  number 
against  it  in  the  indices  must  be  turned  up 
in  the  "  Press  Book,"  and  the  number  and 
letter  against  the  entry  therein  is  the  identi- 
fication of  the  press,  and  part  of  the  press 
in  which  the  work  will  be  found.  Owing 
to  the  press  classification  before  referred  to, 
however,  it  is  frequently  unnecessary  to 
consult  the  indices  last  mentioned. 

Additional     information     respecting    a 
patented  invention  and  notes  upon  it  can 
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sometimes  be  found  in  "  Newton's  London 
Journal,"  1820-1866,  a  periodical  devoted  to 
notices  of  patented  inventions  and  publica- 
tion of  the  specifications  thereof.  "  The 
Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  1794- 
1862,  is,  perhaps,  still  more  valuable  to  the 
inquirer,  as  it  covers  an  older  period  and 
contains  notices  of  many  unprotected  in- 
ventions. Both  these  publications  will  be 
found  under  the  identification  C  40,  on  the 
top  gallery  of  the  Library. 

The  Records  of  Patents 

Hereditary        c 

_  for    Inventions    frequently 

Tendencies. 

give  valuable,  but  other- 
wise obscure,  instances  to  the  student  of 
hereditary  tendencies  in  the  most  interesting 
aspect  thereof,  namely,  personal  gifts  and 
leanings  of  mind  not  otherwise  disclosed. 
Although  patents  do  not  exhibit  the 
relationship  between  different  patentees, 
the  genealogist  with  his  outside  knowledge 
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may  often  identify  instances  of  father  and 
son  and  other  relations  obtaining  grants 
in  different  periods,  often  for  inventions 
connected  with  the  same  industry. 

PERCY  C.  RUSHEN, 

Chartered  Patent  Agent. 

10,  WARWICK  COURT, 

HIGH  HOLBORN, 

LONDON,  W.C. 
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